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For the first time in its history, the American Phila- 
telic Society scheduled its spring meeting in Richmond, 
for March 1960, with the Richmond Stamp Club as 
host and displays arranged by VAPEX (Virginia 
Philatelic Exhibition.) Virginia Cavalcade takes 
cognizance of this national philatelic event to bring 
you an article on the Postal Service of 
the Confederacy by Milton M. Meyer. 
Among the full-color illustrations is an 
album page from the _philatelically 
world-famous collection of August 
Dietz, Sr., of Richmond. 

Glassmaking is a business which went 
west when a combination of improved 
transportation, cheap fuel and mechani- 
zation made it impossible for the 
coastal states to compete effectively for 
twentieth century mass markets. The 
industry in Virginia has had a cheq- 
uered career since the first “tryalls of 
glasse” at Jamestown in 1608. A great many later 
glassmaking efforts are on record, but there has been 
no effort to write a comprehensive history of the 
industry in Virginia during its 350 years. The editor 
will welcome information from readers about old 
glassplants in Virginia and about the location of 
Virginia-made glass which can be authenticated or 
reasonably attributed to a Virginia glassworks or to 
an individual glassblower, such as the glass lilies 
blown by Harry Entwistle of Alexandria. 

Children played a bigger role in the economy of 
colonial Virginia than is generally realized. Jane 
Stubbs points out in her article how much more 
comprehensive the word “servant” was in colonial 
Virginia and how important a part was played, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, by children indentured by their 
parents or guardians, scooped up from the streets of 
London, “spirited” away by kidnapers, or transported 
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for offenses mild or major to Virginia. 

The first settlers of Virginia were much impressed 
with the wildlife of the wilderness — the opossums 
which they took for some kind of monkey, with the 
deer so plentiful then as now in tidewater swamps, 
the wild turkeys trooping through the oak woods, 
with the waterfowl and __ passenger 
pigeons so numerous they darkened the 
sky with their passage. As they went 
eastward, they encountered the woods 
bison and followed their trails over the 
mountains. Now all that is left of them 
in Virginia are the “buffalo” place 
names. The pigeons are gone, the water- 
fowl diminished and many of the once 
abundant mammals are extinct. J. J. 
Shomon, chief of the Educational 
Division of the Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries and editor 
of Virginia Wildlife, develops this 
facet of our history in his article, Vanished and 
Vanishing Virginia Animals. 

In 1686 a refugee French Huguenot, Durand de 
Dauphiné, cast a critical perceptive Gallic eye over 
the Virginia landscape and society and wrote down 
his impressions in a book called Voyages d'un Frangois 
Exilé pour la Réligion. Alan Schaffer recalls de 
Dauphiné in the perspective of his time and recounts 
the salient features of his French travelogue in Out 
of Babylon. 

Warren U. Ober, professor of English at Northern 
Illinois University, provides an entertaining account 
of discipline at Virginia Military Institute as revealed 
in old ledgers of cadet infractions in 1859-60. Such 
defections as “laughing in ranks” and cutting classes 
were typical of the mischievous group of boys who 
matured quickly under the impetus of war and be- 
came battle leaders of the Confederacy. 
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THE POSTAL SERVICE 


OF THE CONFEDERACY 


The Confederate States of America faced many difficulties in 
1861-65. Among them were the problems of operating a postal 
service as the country was invaded and its resources drained. 


by Milton M. Meyer 


QO, December 20, 1860, South Carolina unanimous- 
ly adopted the ordinance of Secession. By February Ist 
1861, six other states had followed her lead. On 
February 4th, the new government of the Confederate 
States of America was formed at Montgomery, 
Alabama. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was elected 
President and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
became Vice-President. 

On March 6, 1861 John Henninger Reagan of 
Texas reluctantly accepted the portfolio as Postmaster 
General of the Confederate States—a most fortunate 
choice. Reagan was born in Sevier County, Tennessee 
October 8, 1818. He moved to Texas at the age of 
21 where he practiced law and farmed. In 1856, he 
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was elected judge of the District court but resigned 
to go to Congress. In 1861 he became Postmaster 
General of the Confederacy. 

The newly appointed Postmaster General lost no 
time in getting his department functioning. One of 
his first acts was to increase the prevailing letter-rate 
from three cents to five cents. He contacted Southern 
employees of the United States Postal Service and 
prevailed upon them to enter the postal service of 
the newly formed Confederacy. This proved to be a 
brilliant maneuver as these Southerners brought with 
them all the necessary information to enable Reagan 
to organize the postal service. On May 13, 1861 a 
proclamation was issued fixing June 1, 1861 as the 
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A field cancellation of the 
10-cent blue, 
color on the cover. 


shown in 


1862 homemade envelope 
of ledger paper, with 5- 
cent blue, local print. 
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date for the commencement of the Postal Service of 
the Confederate States of America. When Montgomery 
Blair, Postmaster General of the United States sus- 
pended the postal service in the states composing the 
Confederate Government, the Postal Service of the 
Confederacy was on its own. 

It would be impossible in this space to enumerate 
the difficulties attending the operation of the postal 
service as the hostile armies gradually strangled the 
South. After Vicksburg fell, communication between 
Richmond and the country west of the Mississippi 
became extremely uncertain. Through the tightening 
blockade, foreign incoming and outgoing mail was 
dependent on blockade-runners for transfer to vessels 
of neutral nations awaiting these blockaders at Cuba, 
or Bermuda or Nassau. However, in spite of all of 
these obstacles and, operating under the most adverse 
conditions, the Postmaster General showed an excess 
of .receipts over expenditures, an achievement that 
few other postal departments have been able to attain. 

From the beginning of his administration, Reagan 
confronted obstacles and difficulties. His first concern 


was to have postage stamps and envelopes for the . 


mail. He inserted advertisements in both Northern 
& Southern newspapers for bids to supply these items. 
Two concerns, Hoyer & Ludwig of Richmond and 
A. Hoen & Co. of Baltimore submitted samples. 
Six months passed and no progress had been made 
toward solving the problem of postage stamps and 
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stationery. Pressure was brought to bear on Postmaster 
Reagan and he reluctantly awarded the contract to 
Hoyer & Ludwig of Richmond for a lithographed 
stamp. Thus the first Confederate stamps were pro- 
duced by the unique process of printing from stone. 
This stamp was the five-cent green depicting Jefferson 
Davis. The first day of issue was October 16, 1861 
and the first stamp was sold in Richmond by Post- 
master John Steger of the City of Richmond Postoffice. 

The rate of postage fixed by the Congress was five 
cents for a letter of not over one half-ounce and 
between places not exceeding five hundred miles. 
Distances and weights exceeding these were to be 
charged double. Hence, there was a need for a ten- 
cent stamp and this denomination was issued on 
November, 1861. It was engraved by Ludwig 
and lithographed by his firm, Hoyer and Ludwig, of 
Richmond. Its design was a portrait of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the color was blue. It was poorly done and 
there are many, many varieties. The marvel is that 
the stamp was produced at all, not how poorly it was 
produced. 

Postmaster Reagan in his report of February 28, 
1862 mentions the need of a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage on newspapers and “drop-letters” and this new 
denomination appeared sometime between March and 
June 1862. The exact date of its issue is not known, 
since no official documents have been located to 
enlighten us, nor do the Richmond Newspapers of 
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that period mention the new stamp. This two-cent 
stamp was lithographed by Hoyer & Ludwig in green, 
and the portrait is that of Andrew Jackson. Compara- 
tively few were used and most of the copies that 
have survived are on so called “drop letters” that is— 
letters left at the post office for delivery only. 

The selection of green as the color for the two-cent 
stamp proved an error, since it became confused with 
the current five-cent stamp of the same color and 
numerous mistakes were made, accepting this for the 
five-cent value. So the five-center was changed from 
green to blue. But, it seems as if the comedy of errors 
continued! Now the poor postal clerks got the five-cent 
blue mixed up with the ten-cent blue! So they changed 
the ten-cent blue to the ten-cent rose and that made 
everything all right. Until — 

April 19, 1862 when the Confederate Congress in- 
creased the letter rate to ten cents leaving the five-cent 
stamps useless. There was no longer a rate requiring 
this amount. 

In spite of all their efforts, the lithographers could 
not produce the stamps needed. Confederate money 
was being printed by them at the same time and it 
was a mechanical as well as physical impossibility 
for them to supply the demand for the five-cent stamps. 

So the resourceful Reagan sent Major Benjamin 
Ficklin to England to arrange to purchase steel en- 
gravings and stamps for the Confederacy. Ficklin 
contracted with the world-renowned firm of Thomas 
de la Rue & Co., of London, to engrave a one-cent 
stamp and a five-cent stamp. The first shipment, of 
four hundred thousand of the one-cent denomination 
and five million of the five-cent denomination, was 
consigned to the blockade-runner Bermuda. The 
Bermuda was captured by the U. S. steamer Mercidita 
and taken to Philadelphia as a_prize-of-war. Before 
its capture, the captain of the Bermuda threw the 
plates and stamps overboard to destroy the incrimi- 
nating evidence. When the news of the capture of 
the Bermuda reached Richmond another order was 
placed with the De la Rues for twelve million fives 
and another set of plates. This second shipment 
successfully ran the blockade and reached Richmond 
safely. This five-cent stamp has the unique distinction 
of being the only stamp engraved and printed in a 
foreign country which was used within what is the 
present territory of the continental United States. 

You will recall that Major Ficklin was instructed 
to secure electrotype plates in addition to stamps for 
consignment to the Confederacy. The first shipment 
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was lost by capture, but the second reached Richmond. 
The plates for this five-cent stamp were immediately 
turned over to the firm of Archer & Daly to engrave 
and print the steelplate stamps. A young artilleryman, 
Frank Baptist, was called from Parker's Battery because 
he knew the presswork required for the printing of 
these stamps. These Richmond printings were greatly 
inferior to the work by De la Rue & Co. The second- 
hand press, the inferior ink, the coarse paper and 
inexperienced operators all combined to make the 
Richmond or local print a very poor job, but again, 
the miracle is that the stamp was produced at all. 


The 2-cent brown, 1863, portrait of Jack- 

son; 20-cent green, 1863, Washington; U.S. 

embossed envelope used to carry Confed- 

erate mail; 10-cent blue, 1861, Jefferson; 

5-cent green, 1861, Davis; 10-cent rose, 
1862, Jefferson. 
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yy a Ri York via flag of truce 
boat in October 1863. 


The one-cent denomination was engraved and 
printed by the De la Rues of London in accordance 
with the order placed by Major Ficklin. Before this 
stamp could be delivered, the drop letter rate advanced 
to two cents and this one-cent denomination was 
never put into use. The design on this stamp portrays 
John C. Calhoun and the color was orange. No 
postally used copies are known. 

After several years, Postmaster Reagan finally built 
up an organization equipped to issue engraved stamps 
printed from recess plates. For some unknown reason, 
a skilled stamp engraver named John Archer and 
three able craftsmen, Halpin, Quinlin and Babcock 
enfiltrated through the picket lines surrounding 
Richmond. With a politician named Daly they set up 
shop under the name of Archer & Daly and submitted 
samples to the post-office department. The portrait of 
Davis was selected as the sample design. The original 
engraving was on steel, and from this one hundred 
units were transferred to a copper plate upon which 
were ruled a series of lines forming one hundred 
squares into which each stamp was fitted. The proofs 
in a beautiful shade of blue were submitted to Colonel 
Offutt and General Reagan who approved them. 
Before a formal contract for its issuance was agreed 
upon, the printing began. 

This stamp is the famous “Frame Line,” the mystery 
stamp of the Confederacy. It was originally issued, 
illegally, without a contract, no one knows the reason 


for the frame lines, for printing it from copper, or why ” 


it was discarded so soon. We do know, however, it 
is the rarest of the general issues of the Confederate 
stamps. The more of the frame lines showing, the 
rarer the stamp. There are no records available to give 
the quantity of the frame line issued but the edition 
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was comparatively small because of the copper plate 
used. The earliest cancellation is April 22, 1863. 

The next stamp produced by the firm of Archer 
& Daly is what August Dietz calls, “the Confederacy’s 
Classic” and is affectionately called by collectors the 
“T-E-N”—each letter is called thus obviating all further 
description. Any person who is familiar with the 
stamps of the Southern Confederacy knows the stamp 
referred to by letters: “T-E-N” is the stamp without 
a numeral denoting the value. Again, for some un- 
known reason, it was a very short-lived stamp. It 
was replaced by the two types of the ten-cent stamps 
engraved on steel and the “I-E-N” disappeared from 
circulation so gradually it was not noticed by the 
public. This stamp represents the finest work of 
Archer’s artistry in grace of design and the treatment 
of the portrait. It was approved by President Davis 
and Colonel Offutt, Chief of the Contract Bureau. 
But the story is told that someone mentioned to Mrs. 
Davis that the portrait on the stamp resembled Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the stamp was withdrawn. 

The well worn copperplate of the “Frame-Line” 
was discarded, and the plate of the “T-E-N” was with- 
drawn. However, Halpin, the portrait engraver of 
Archer & Daly had prepared a new design to replace 
these short-lived issues. This new design was of the 
same general pattern as the “Frame-Line,” with the 
denomination expressed in figures. He refined and 
softened the design and added ornamentation to the 
border and the result was one of the most attractive 
stamps of the series. There were two types of this 
stamp, one of the Archer pattern and one of the 
Halpin design. These types were transferred to two 
steel plates, each containing two pancs of 100 stamps, 
or 800 units on the four plates. 
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Keatinge & Ball 
print of the 10-cent 
blue, affixed to a 


homemade envelope. 
1863-1864. 


The green lithographed two-cent stamp issued in 
1862 was still being used on drop letters and printed 
matter, but the stock was fast being used and it became 
apparent that a new stamp must be issued to replace 
this crude emission. So the reliable, ever-ready firm of 
Archer & Daly was commissioned to issue the new 
stamp. The portrait is that of Andrew Jackson, and 
Halpin probably copied it from the 1861 one-thousand- 
dollar bank note engraved and printed by the National 
Bank Note Company of New York. The earliest dated 
cancellation of this stamp was May 8, 1863. The early 
printings were in a soft brown color with a pink tone 
on wove paper of strong texture and varving thickness. 
The later printings are in brown-red. 

Although a twenty-cent stamp was planned in the 
first act authorizing postage stamps, it did not appear 
until 1863. The story is that the increasing shortage 


August Dietz, Sr. looking over his Con- 
federate collection which has brought him 
medals from all over the world. 


of small change was responsible for the issuance of 
this stamp for small change since the lowest Con- 
federate paper money at this time was a fifty cent 
bill. So Frederick Halpin engraved one of his excep- 
tionally fine pieces of work, — the 20-cent green. It 
was line engraved on steel and transferred to one 
steel plate in two panes of 100 stamps each. The 
earliest dated cancellation was June 1, 1863. The first 
printings were of a deep rich green but later printings 
were of various shades, grading to a dull, bluish green. 
Used pairs and strips on cover are the sought-after 
items as they were used in paying the 40-cent rate for 
Trans-Mississippi blockade letters. 

When Grant's armies threatened Richmond, the 
Postal Department thought it best to remove the 
stamp printing away from danger. Therefore, the 
plates and workmen were sent to Columbia. S. C. 
where Keatinge & Ball took over and supplied the 
needs of the postal service until Sherman’s army ap- 
proached and the city fell. Legend has it that the 
plates were thrown into the nearby Congaree River 
and they have never been recovered. 

Thus ends the general chronicle of the general 
issues of the Confederacy. The surface has only been 
scratched so far as Confederate philately and postal 
history is concerned. Those whose interest has been 
aroused by this short article will want to go on to 
August Dietz’s monumental The Postal Service of 
the Confederate States of America. His Catalog and 
Handbook, just re-issued, lists 35 different classifica- 
tions of Confederate postal material, all fascinating 
and intriguing: hand stamped paids; postmaster’s 
provisionals; prisoner-of-war and flag-of-truce covers; 
soldier’s letters; turned and wall paper covers; railroad 
and steamboat markings; blockade-run covers; patriotic 
covers; college covers; counterfeits. Truly it is a fasci- 
nating study—this postal history of our Confederacy. 
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a John Smith was a bold administrator who 
put first things first and pointed out impatiently that 
the Jamestown settlement needed “Carpenters, hus- 
bandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, 
and diggers of trees, roots, well provided” much more 
than fancier workmen “till the necessary things be 
provided.” That he was overruled to a great extent 
by political and economic pull in England made 
Virginia glassmaking the first North American industry 
which produced glass as the first manufactured export 
and brought the “glasse-men” who caused the first 
labor troubles, from grumbling to sabotage. 
However, the history of Virginia glassmaking did 
not begin and end at Jamestown as many have sup- 
posed. In Richmond alone there were at least six 
glassworking companies and the last factory was 


operating as late as 1925, when it was burned. There 


are records of others at Alexandria, Fredericksburg, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lynchburg and Bristol, and the 
economics of early bottlemaking were such that there 
may have been plants making at least common glass 
in other parts of the state. 
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Beads, Bottles 
and 
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As economically precarious as the 
“capricious substance” it produced, 
Virginia’s glass industry moved 


west along the rivers. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


Glassmaking at Jamestown seems a braver venture 
when we look at it in the perspective of glass manu- 
facture in England where the industry was still quite 
primitive. Flint, or lead, glass had not yet been 
invented, nor had plate been cast, and the blowing 
of window glass and bottles was still in a pioneering 
stage. Yet, already in England, wood for fuel was 
becoming scarce and alkalis for the glass batch, high 
priced. All these materials were, and still are, abundant 
in Virginia and the English adventurers who invested 
in the company meant to cash in on them. 

There were a number of incentives to Virginia 
glassmaking besides the growing shortage of fuel in 
England, some to be found in the complex of Baltic 
trade. The Muscovy Company was deriving the largest 
part of its profit from the transport to England of such 
products as naval stores, glass and soap ashes from 
heavily-forested Russia and Poland. However, there 
were many obstacles to freedom of trade between 
England and the northern European ports: the 
instability of the Russian government, Dutch compe- 
tition; the ice which limited trade; the King of 
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Denmark’s tax on cargoes and the attempts of the 
Hanseatic League to deprive the Russian company of 
right of way in the northern seas. 

It looked as though colonization of Virginia might 
supply a large number of products the English were 
being forced to buy from foreign nations. Later on 
this attitude would change and the English would desire 
only raw materials from what might prove too-compe- 
titive colonies. 

In the list of adventurers who invested money in 
the Virginia Company we recognize a number of 
names associated with the development of the glass 
industry in England. Sir Percival Hart, of Lullingstone 
Castle, Kent, invested thirty-seven pounds, ten 
shillings, in the Virginia venture. He was one of the 
heirs of the patent of his uncle, Sir Jerome Bowes, 
for the sole importing of Venice glass in 1616. 

Sir Robert Mansell-Mansfield put nearly one 
hundred pounds into the company. A pirate-chaser, 
he backed a number of expeditions, including those 
of Hudson and Gates, and eventually became a vice- 
admiral of England. He was recorded as being 
interested in the glass business as early as June 1, 1615 
and some time before Mav 1618, Mansfield, the Earl 
of Pembroke and others “had got the sole patent for 
making all sorts of glass with pit-coal.” 

The influential courtier, Sir Edward Zouch, the 
agent “for sending certain dissolute persons to Virginia” 
in November and December 1619, was another of. 
those interested in the company who likewise had a 
stake in English glassmaking patents. 

When Captain Christonher Newport and_ the 
Second Supply arrived in 1608, he had private instruc- 
tions to stay until he found a nugget of gold, a route 
to the South Sea or one of the lost colonists of Raleigh. 
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glass furnaces at 
Jamestown uncovered 
by archaeologists who 
began work in 1948, 


Compared to these tasks, even glassmaking seemed 
casy. 

He brought with him eight “Dutchmen” (probably 
Germans) and Poles who were to produce pitch, tar, 
glass and soap ashes and to erect sawmills. Although 
the “glasse-men” proved a volatile and unruly lot, 
Newport was able to take back to England that fall 
“tryalls of glass.” That was quick work. Probably they 
had brought glass-pots along and Captain Smith must 
have had the “glassehouse” ready for them “in the 
woods near a myle from Jamestown.” They made their 
furnaces there, of rounded river stones set into clay. 

Glassmaking was a romantic, if not a thoroughly 
economic success. Smith’s economic theories about 
glass and naval stores were a good deal sounder. He 


Fragments of the glory holes of glass 
furnaces built by early settlers. 
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“In the woods near a myle from 

Jamestown,” as described by 

Captain Smith, archaeologists 

began their search for glass- 
house remains. 


wrote to the Treasurer and Council in London. 


It were better to give five hundred tun for them in 
Denmarke than send for them hither, till more 
necessary things be provided, for in over toyling our 
weake and unskilful bodies to satisfie this desire for 
present profit, we can scarce ever recover ourselves 
from one Supply to another. 


Yet it was Smith who managed to keep the project 
going with some success until he was seriously injured 
in a gun explosion and forced to return to England. 

Four of the Germans were also carpenters and were 
sent to build a house at Werewocomoco for Chief 


None of the fragments of glass found was 
large enough for positive identification. 
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Powhatan in late December of 1608. Afterwards they 
loitered in the village and broke the winter monotony 
by plotting to arm the Indians and bring over to their 
side the malcontents of Jamestown. The glasshouse 
served as a rendezvous whence swords, hatchets, fire- 
arms and powder were smuggled to the Indians. 

After Smith’s departure in 1609 came the hideous 
“Starving Time” and the settlement would have been 
abandoned except for the providential arrival of Lord 
Delaware. It was such a close call that his ships met 
that of the defaulting colonists at the mouth of the bay. 

The absence of Smith’s discipline and the subsequent 
tobacco craze thrust aside all thoughts of glassmaking, 
so that when Captain Argall arrived in 1617, he found 
the glasshouse in decay. 

In London, at a preparative court held for Virginia 
on the afternoon of June 11, 1621, the glassmaking 
project was formally revived: 

Intelligence was given that one Captain Norton made 
an offer & would undertake to procure 6 straungers 
skillfull in makinge of Glasse and Beads to goe over 
to Virginia to be imployed in the saide work for the 
Company for no other consideration than onely the 
halfe profitts of their labors, and the said Norton 
would likewise goe att his owne charge and carry 
with him some servants and is contented to putt him- 
selfe uppon the consideration of ye Company for what 
hee shall have to dyrect and oversee the said persons 
in their saide works, concerning which the Court hath 
referred him to the former Comittee to be treated and 
concluded with. 


Norton was to bear the expense of transportation and 
the company was to furnish equipment. Within three 
months after his arrival, Norton was to erect “a Glass 
Furnace and to make Glasse and Beads for the 
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Early glass factory shown on one side of 


the Richmond Glass Works flask. 


Company” and to have a monopoly for seven years 
on the manufacture of “round Glasse drinckinge Glasse 
or Beads.” He was to retain no beads, because these 
were a medium of exchange in the Indian trade in 
which the company had exclusive right. 

As so often happens, Norton’s budget exceeded the 
original estimate, so on July 12, a roll was opened for 
private subscribers for “The advancement of the Glasse 
furnace.” Nicholas Ferrar was chosen by the adven- 
turers to act as treasurer. Adventurers underwrote ten 
pounds “a peece” for the glass venture and by Novem- 
ber the roll had come to about 500 pounds. 

Meanwhile, Captain Norton, his family, personal 
servants and his “gange” of six Italian glassmakers 
had sailed on the ship George and reached Virginia 
in the summer of 1621. Norton died before they could 
start making the proposed beads for the Indian trade, 
table glass, or bottles and crown glass for sale in 


England. Sir Edwin Sandys, the Treasurer, reluctantly: 


took over Jamestown’s most difficult labor relations 
job, interrupting his peaceful work of translating Ovid 
to wrangle with the intractable Italians whom he 
described in less scholarly language as “A more 
damned crew hell never vomited.” 

Apparently, the Italians were unhappy in the wilder- 
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ness and kept delaying the glass manufacture on one 
pretext or another. They complained about the sand 
from the beach at Jamestown, so Sandys sent a shallop 
to the Falls, but still the glassmen complained that 
it “would not run’—a trumped up excuse if there 
ever was one, since so much glass was later made of 
the sand at Richmond. Finally, at Cape Henry “they 
lighted on what they like,” but to be on the safe side, 
Sandys wrote to Ferrar on April 8, 1623, asking that 
he “send us two or three hogsheads out of England.” 

The company had expressed anxiety that the 
“commodities of glass and beads should not be vilified 
by two common a sale to the Indians,” but they 
worried needlessly. If beads were made at all, they 
were so rare that first excavations by Jesse Dimmock 
in 1931 and later ones of the National Park Service 
under the supervision of J. C. Harrington, have to 
date uncovered no trace of beads among the glass- 
working materials in the debris of the glasshouse. A 
pamphlet by Maude Pollard Hill (1933) refers to “a 
number of beads that have been found at Jamestown: 
as having vertical white stripes, but these were proba- 
bly imports. The intention to make beads is well 
documented, but archaeological evidence is lacking. 
Mr. Harrington believes it likely that the second 
glasshouse was operated on the site of the first. Unless 
another is uncovered in the future, it looks as though 
the “bead mint” was no more than wishful thinking— 
and that the beads probably came to Jamestown from 
abroad, perhaps via the Bowes-Hart monopoly. 

On top of everything else, the Indian troubles now 
came to a head. Three hundred and forty-seven were 
killed in the massacre of 1622, but the Italians and 
the glasshouse survived. 


An ink bottle and a drug, or shoe shine, 
bottle, dug up in Mathews County. 
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Sandys charged that the foreman, Vicenzio, broke 
the furnace with a crowbar into “a thousand shivering 
pieces,” to get an excuse to return to England. Vicenzio 
also beat his wife so badly that Sandys was afraid he 
would murder her. The Minutes of the Council and 
General Court for the years 1622-29 record: “Yt is 
ordered yt Vicentia & Bern{ardo} shall have their 
passe to goe to England, they entering into a thouzand 
pound bonde to ye Adventurers of the glasse workes 
to serve the remainder of ye tyme of theire 
Covenants... .” 

By 1624 the sabotage made little practical difference. 
for James I revoked the Company’s charter and Vir- 
ginia became a royal colony. Colonial manufacture 
was discouraged, because the government wanted only 
raw materials. and* tobacco from Virginia. As long 
as Virginia remained a colony, glassmaking was in 
abeyance. It is possible, however, that small private 
glassworks existed on the large plantations cf the 
wealthy. On the grounds of Governor William Berke- 
ley’s “Green Spring,” excavation has turned up a 
heavily glazed pot and specimens of bottles and 
roundels (bull’s-eyes). In his archaeological report 
on “Green Spring,” (1955) Louis R. Caywood says: 

It is difficult for us today to realize that here in Vir- 
ginia, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
flourished an estate which had servants and slaves in 
number. There were special buildings for artisans 
where spinning and weaving, glass blowing, pottery 
making, silk culture, woodworking. tool and imple- 
ment making, and even a distillery and a winery, were 
undoubtedly part of the plan. 

Although glass manufacture in the colonial period 
was carried on more conspicuously in Massachusetts, 
New Amsterdam, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland, Virginia did remain a steady customer and 
processor of glass and some glass was manufactured at 
least in northern Virginia. Early windows were often 
merely sliding panels, but glass panes were used in 
homes of any pretension and most were imported. 

In 1684 Colonel William Byrd ordered through his 
London agent 400 feet of glass, with drawn lead and 
solder in proportion. Part probably was for his own 
use and some for re-sale in the colony. Glass appeared 
often in the inventories of estates and account books 
of such men as Ambrose Fielding, of Northumberland 
(1674), Edmund Berkeley, of Middlesex (1718), Dr. 
William Small, in Williamsburg (1758-64), Philip 
Ludwell, of “Green Spring,” who died in England in 
1767, and Peter Presley Thornton (1781), aide de 
camp to Washington. 
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One of Henry Clay’s brandy decanters, 
which is attributed to Isaac Duval. 


One tantalizing item in the papers of Robert Carter, 
of Lancaster, is the listing in the inventory of “7 
garden Virg* Bell glasses” and “2 English Ditto.” 
Possibly the former had been blown in the Old Domin- 
ion, but the record does not say where. 

A glassworks at Alexandria, established in 1787 
and employing 500 hands, is included in N. Hudson 
Moore's check list of American glass factories. J. P. 
Brissot de Warville, who visited Virginia in 1788, had 
an interview with George Washington at Mount 
Vernon, during which the General told him about a 
glassworks forty miles from Alexandria, which had 
exported 10,000 pounds of glass the previous year. 
Possibly he was referring to the large glass factory at 
Monocacy which he mentioned in a letter to Jefferson, 
February 13, 1789. 

The Census of 1880 mentions that a glassworks had 
existed in Richmond in the early nineteenth century. 
Deming Jarves, of Boston, (later with the famous 
Sandwich Glass Co.), complained that a Dr. Adams 
of Richmond was among those who enticed his skilled 
workmen away from the Essex Street works (Boston 
Crown Glass Co.) by promises of higher wages. “A 


few years experience,” continued the Census writer, 
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William Ready, who was general manager of the American Glass Works, says it was the 
first in Virginia to adopt semi-automatic equipment for its extract and beverage bottles. 


“convinced them of the fallacy of the increased pay, 
for, after very heavy losses, the works were abandoned 
and the workmen thrown out of employ.” More cheer- 
ful was the Virginia Patriot for February 6, 1817: 
The Glass House of Samuel G. Adams is now finished. 
This is Intended for Crown Glass. The building is of 
brick. It is expected that glass will be made next week; 
and it is to be hoped that hereafter Boston glass will 
not be considered the best in the U. S. 
About a year later, Dr. Adams was advertising in the 
Patriot that orders for coach or window glass would 
receive immediate attention at the factory, on Broad 
between 22nd and 23rd streets. It was customary for 
early glass factories to let their workmen have, after 
hours, the use of the corner pots to blow glass as they 
fancied and it is possible that some of this offhand 
work still survives in Richmond. Samuel Adams, 
probably Richmond’s first glassmaker, was the son of 
the well-known Richard Adams and the brother of 
Dr. John Adams. In 1817, according to Mary Wing- 
field Scott’s Old Richmond Neighborhoods, he built 
a large brick house at the northwest corner of Broad 
at 22nd, close to the glass factory. 


The Richmond Daily Dispatch for December 8, . 


1855, was enthusiastic about another glass factory: 
“The Glass Factory, in Rockets, is now in operation, 
and turning out some as pretty specimens of blown 
glass as anyone need wish to see.” 

Although not mentioned by name, this was probably 
Gavinzel’s Glass Works, for on February 4, 1856, the 
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Dispatch carried the notice that “Yesterday morning 
the new glass factory in Rocketts, owned by Dr. 
Gavinzel, was set on fire and completely destroyed. 
The loss was estimated at $13,000 and was partially 
covered by insurance. The plant had been in operation 
only a short time.” 

But Richmond was not long without a glassworks. 
The Dispatch for Tuesday, September 16, 1856, 
referred to a glassworks at Rocketts going into opera- 
tion “yesterday” to make “tumblers, decanters and 
other glass ware.” Again the name of the works was 
not mentioned. However, the Dispatch for December 
20, 1856, refers to the glassworks “below Rocketts, 
Mr. Jacob S. Atlee, Proprietor’ and a manuscript 
reminiscence by L. B. Waller, in the files at the 
Valentine Museum, says: “The first Glass Factory 
in Richmond was located on the same Street (Water 
Street) just before the Cars turn to go to Fulton and 
was owned by Mr. Jacob S. Atlee. They made a cheap 
greenish Tumbler, I remember.” Probably every house 
in Richmond had these tumblers in its kitchen at one 
time, but this common glass had such a high mortality 
rate that it has been difficult to find authentic Jocally- 
made pieces to illustrate this article. 

One of the first factories in the country to specialize 
in fine lead glass—or crystal—both clear and colored, 
was established at Wellsburg, Brooke County (now 
West Virginia) by Isaac Duval in 1815. In 1831, there 
were two flint glass furnaces at work, but they were 
demolished in 1854. 
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Wheeling, in Ohio County, was still included in the 
state of Virginia when the first window glass factory 
(1821) and the first flint glass factory (1829) were 
founded, the latter by John and Craig Ritchie. There 
is a pressed window pane, made in this factory before 
1834, in the Corning Museum of Glass. 

Cheap fuel soon attracted other firms. The company 
founded by the Sweeneys in 1835 and bought by J. L. 
and J. T Hobbs in 1845, eventually revolutionized 
the glass industry by large-scale pressing of glass and 
by the substitution of bicarbonate of soda for soda 
ash to improve the quality of lime glass so that this 
cheaper glass could compete visually with fine crystal. 

In the ante-bellum period, while West Virginia 
was still a part of the Old Dominion, many pressed 
pieces of “Sandwich” type were made in West Virginia 
factories. Many historical flasks also originated there. 
Authenticated in the Corning Museum are the follow- 
ing: Lafayette and Andrew Jackson (Knox and 
McKee, Wheeling); Benjamin Franklin (Wheeling 
Glass Works); ‘Fair View Works” and an unidentified 
bust (Wheat, Price, Wheeling); an eight-pointed star 
with the inscription, “R. Knowles & Co.” (South 
Wheeling); and a Wellsburg flask inscribed “M’ 
Carty and Torreyson.” The Moore checklist of Virginia 
glassworks names another, the Excelsior Company, at 
Martin’s Ferry, as one established in the state by 1860. 

Although Virginia was not reported in censuses 
after 1880 as a glass-producing state, only as a supplier 
of such raw materials as silica and soda ash, common 
glass at least was still being made here. The Southern 
Glass Works at the foot of Seventh Street in Richmond 
was already doing a small business when it was bought 
in 1909 by C. F. Sauer, Sr., who changed its name 
to the American Glass Works. He brought an English- 
man, Edward Thomas Scrutton, to run the plant 
which employed 60 glass blowers to furnish bottles 
and jars for the Sauer extracts. About 70 percent of 
output was sold to outsiders, principally for beverages 
and drugs. By 1911, the factory was employing about 
175 workmen. When the American Glass Works 
burned in 1925, Mr. Sauer turned from bottles, hand- 
blown into a mold, to machine-made bottles, following 
the inexorable industry trend. 

Slag, glass fragments and similar evidence of old 
glass factories indicate that bottle-making, at least, 
was carried on in nearly every fairly well populated 
section of the state. Makers of fine glass would have 
been less apt to escape documentary notice and it was 
profitable to import luxury glass. Before the mechani- 
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zation of bottle-making, however, bottles were indis- 
pensable but bulky, difficult and costly to ship, where- 
as they were comparatively cheap and easy to make 
where they were needed, when ingredients and fuel 
were readily available as they were in Virginia. 

Cheap fuel—first, coal, and then natural gas—the 
opening of the western markets by water and railroad 
transportation, and the mechanization of glassworking 
favored the growth of the great glass combines which 
today make small glass plants for independent manu- 
facture a highly hazardous venture. Today, there are 
only five commercial plants for making hand-blown 
ware. As for the mass-produced common articles, such 
as machine-made tumblers, bottles and plate glass, 
the capital investment in heavy machinery alone would 
make it prohibitive for small local manufacturing. 

Glassmaking in Virginia has now rounded out three 
and a half centuries, since free blown glass is again 
being produced at Jamestown, in the glasshouse 
restored as a working exhibition for the Jamestown 
Festival. Although the original oak logs have been 
superseded by gas as fuel and a pre-mix has taken 
the place of local beach sand and potash, the old 
methods of taking a gather of glass, blowing, shaping 
and annealing are practiced by glassblowers in seven- 
teenth century costumes. 


Bottles, vases and pitchers are being made 
at. Jamestown today—a Virginia Company 
dream come true — but still no beads! 
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Servant Children Colonial 
Virginia 
The need for young servants in colonial Virginia encouraged such evils 
as kidnaping, child-selling and forcible transportation. But “servant” 


was a much more comprehensive word than it is today and its terms 
proved often the means to a better life and economic freedom. 


by Jane Stubbs 


—_ labor in colonial Virginia had many con- 
notations. The servant and apprentice rolls listed the 
names of such prominent Revolutionary leaders as 
Edmund Pendleton and the outstanding tidewater 
landowner, Adam Thoroughgood. It also included 
poor children gathered from the streets of London, 
orphans, Indian youths, and youngsters whose school- 
ing had been neglected, who often found in the 
system an opportunity to learn a trade or profession 
to support themselves. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century, white 
servants greatly outnumbered Negro slaves. In 1625 
the census listed 464 white servants and twenty-two 
Negroes while in 1671 the whites numbered six 


thousand and the slaves two thousand. The census © 


report of 1624-1625 gave the ages of about 390 serv- 
ants, and 154 of these were under twenty-one years 
of age. These servants were usually British, but a few 
Dutch, French, Portuguese, and Polish arrived in the 
early years of Virginia’s colonization. 
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Being a servant did not necessarily carry a stigma 
and was often a means of getting to the new colony 
and making a living until one could manage on one’s 
own. The word covered a larger territory than it does 
today, describing secretaries as well as trade apprentices 
and farm or household laborers. Some men called 
brothers and nephews their servants. The first colonists 
at Jamestown were “servants” of the Virginia Company 
although “many of them were of Auncyent Howeses” 
and families of substantial wealth. 

Edmund Pendleton of Caroline County was bound 
to Benjamin Robinson, clerk of the court, to serve for 
six years and six months in 1734. Pendleton was a 
member of a prominent family and, with Robinson’s 
consent, began practicing law when he was twenty. 
He represented Virginia at the first Continental Con- 
gress in 1774 and was president of two Virginia Revo- 
lutionary conventions which met in 1775. 

One eighteen year old youth, Adam Thoroughgood, 
came in the ship Charles in 1621 as the servant of 
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Edward Waters. Thoroughgood’s two brothers were 
knights, and one of them, Sir John, a member of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s household, probably used his 
influence to get certain land patents for Adam. When 
he became of age, young Thoroughgood bought large 
tracts of land around Hampton and later in an area 
of Lower Norfolk called Lynnhaven. 

Savage’s Neck, perhaps the oldest settlement on 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore, belonged to a man who had 
come as a thirteen year old servant with Captain 
Christopher Newport. Thomas Savage sailed from 
England on the John and Francis. The day after he 
arrived, Captain Newport gave him to Powhatan in 
exchange for an Indian youth and Savage lived several 
years with the Indians. Newport called Savage his 
son, but this was probably a means of impressing 
Powhatan with the bargain he was getting. 

When Sir George Yeardley came to serve as gover- 
nor in April of 1619, he used Savage as an interpreter 
in dealing with the Eastern Shore Indians. Captain 
John Martin claimed Yeardley stole Savage from his 
service, but Yeardley felt he had used him for the 
public good. 

By 1620 Savage apparently had finished his term 
of service. His associations with the Indians aided him 
in acquiring land near the present town of Eastville, 
on the Eastern Shore. The head of one of the tribes 
gave him the land, and he continued his trading 
expeditions for the colony. The 1624-1625 Muster of 
Inhabitants in Virginia lists Savage himself as having 
a servant, Thomas Belson, age twelve. 


From the crowded streets of London, waifs were shipped officially and children were 
“spirited” unofficially to become servants in the settlements of Virginia. 


The demand for children was great for several 
reasons. William Bullock wrote advice to those going 
to America in 1649 and told planters to bring servants 
“and ever after send for good lusty Youths, for they 
will serve eight or nine yeares, where as men will 
hardly be gotten to serve above four or five, and 
taking this course the Boyes will be Men when the 
mens time expire, and being trayned up in the service 
under good men, they will prove excellent Servants.” 
Youths of eighteen or nineteen could do about the 
same work as a man of twenty-three or twenty-four, 
and the apprentice system made it easier to bind out 
boys than men. 

The Virginia Company of London was an early 
sponsor of servant children. In the spring of 1619 the 
Company sent one hundred children to Virginia. The 
city of London had supplied the children from poor 
families and charitable institutions and provided five 
pounds sterling towards the clothing and transportation 
of each. City officials asked the Company to bind 
itself in writing to educate the children for a trade 
or profession, to provide necessities of food and cloth- 
ing, and to make them tenants of fifty acres of land 
at the expiration of service. The Company accepted 
these terms and assumed part of the transportation 
cost. The sale of the boys in Virginia reimbursed this 
expenditure. 

In November 1619 the Council of the Virginia 
Company met in General Court to request more child- 
ren from the London area. They reported that the 
first group had arrived safely except for some who died 


ake 


at sea. Since new supplies were going to Virginia 
for the spring activities and “the sending of those 
children to be apprentices hath been very grateful 
to the people,” the Company asked for another hun- 
dred at least twelve years old. The next year a similar 
request was made, but the Company reduced the land 
allotment to twenty-five acres at the end of service 
with sixpence annual rent. 

More children seem to have gone to Virginia during 
the 1620's. Sir Edwin Sandys, Treasurer of the Com- 
pany, asked for a publication requesting justices of 
the peace to send youths of fifteen years of age who 
had become “burthensome to the parish where they 
live.” In April 1622 Irish merchants offered to send 
twenty or thirty Irish boys of sixteen and seventeen 
years of age to be apprentices in the Company’s service. 
The merchants were to receive one hundred pounds 
of tobacco for each youth. 

A letter of Sir Edwin Sandys to Sir Robert Naunton, 
one of the king’s secretaries, shows that the children 
were not always willing to go. “Some of the ill-dis- 
posed children who, under severe masters in Virginia, 


may be brought to goodness, and of whom the city 


is specially desirous to be disburdened, declare their 
unwillingness to go. The city wanting authority to 
deliver, and the Virginia Company to transport these 
children against their will, desire higher authority to 
get over the matter.” 
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Idle or wastrel ap- 
prentices were often 
transported to Vir- 
ginia as in this illus- 
tration by Hogarth. 


By 1616 associations called hundreds had_ been 
organized. Soon they began importing servants to 
cultivate their large tracts. Martin’s and Smith's 
hundreds were groups of men who bought many acres 
for speculation and profit and needed servants to 
harvest crops. English merchants also saw great profit 
in servant sales. From 1664 to 1671 an average of 
fifteen hundred a year arrived, and children were in 
great demand. Many families came, attracted by propa- 
gandist writings and talk. When they arrived, no one 
could leave the ship until his passage was paid. Some 
parents had to sell their children and give those under 
five to someone who would care for them and keep 
them in service until they were twenty-one. 

Because of the profit in sending servants to Virginia, 
dishonest speculators and “spirits” carried on a lively 
trade in kidnaping. London, Bristol, and other sea- 
port towns were notorious for this illegal activity. Both 
men and women lured children from the streets with 
sweetmeats or seized them by force. Taking them to 
cookshops near the wharves, they drugged them, 
cropped their hair to change their appearance, and 
kept them until a captain would purchase them and 
set sail for Virginia. 

The Conquer engaged in this illegal trade. London 
authorities searched it as it lay ready to sail from the 
Thames in 1657. Of the nineteen servants aboard 
twelve had been kidnaped. 
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Parents’ only recourse was to send special petitions 
to the highest authorities. Robert Broome received a 
warrant in 1653 to rescue his eleven year old son 
from a vessel to which he had been spirited. Records 
show widowed mothers receiving warrants for children 
under ten years of age. Authorities also issued war- 
rants to search suspicious houses and cookshops. 

The outcry againt spiriting became so loud that 
Parliament finally passed laws in 1670 punishing 
kidnappers with death. Early in the century there 
had been only such mild punishments as a few shill- 
ings fine or a few hours in the pillory. 

English merchants had used their influence to form 
a registry office in 1664. Its officers got the name, 
age, place of birth, and consent of every servant leaving 
for America. Friends or relatives of those under twelve 
years of age had to appear in person at the office to 
give their consent before the child could sail. But, 
conditions did not improve, and another petition of 
the merchants led to passage of the act of Parliament 
March 18, 1670. Even the death penalty did not seem 
to frighten the spirits. 

Children sickened and died during the long, 
crowded voyages. For the four to eight weeks voyages, 
passengers had no privacy, never changed clothes, 
and had to lie side by side with the sick and dead in 
an unventilated room, listening to moans, shrieks, and 
prayers. One passenger reported that he ate spoiled 
biscuits “dirty and full of red worms and spiders’ 
nests.” Children between one and five rarely sur- 
vived, and on one trip sailors had to throw thirty-two 
children into the sea. 


Signing an _ indenture, 
whether in shop, office or 
ship’s cabin, was the first 
step in many a lad’s ad- 
venture in Virginia. 
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Other hazards added to the discomfort. Pirates 
hovered off the coast of Africa, and in 1679 alone 
Algerians captured thirteen ships bound for Virginia. 
Cruelty aboard the vessels was not uncommon. On 
one Virginia-bound ship in 1635 someone stole a bottle 
of liquor. Suspicion fell on a young boy whom the 
captain whipped until he confessed. Sailors suspended 
another suspect by the wrists to a yardarm with a two 
hundred pound mortarpice attached to each leg. 

Children continued to go to Virginia as servants 
all during the seventeenth century. A letter from 
England dated August 18, 1627, stated that ships were 
going to Virginia with fourteen or fifteen hundred 
children which “they have gathered up in divers 
places.” A Perfect Description of Virginia, printed in 
1649, emphasized that youths of sixteen years of age 
were good to have and that “Thousands of these kinds 
of young boyes and maydens [are} wanting.” 

As late as 1683 William Byrd I asked his English 
agents, Perry and Lane, to send him eight or ten 
men or lusty boys to harvest his crops. Two years later 
he regretted that they hadn't sent him another appren- 
tice boy. The one he had finished his term, and Byrd 
realized the value of such service. 

Living and working conditions for servants were fair 
in many cases. One young man, Richard Frethorne, 
wrote from Martin’s Hundred to his parents in April 
1623 that he longed to be back in England where he 
had at least had money to buy “spice or sugar, or 
strong waters.” Many children welcomed the open 
fields and wholesome food which replaced the dark 
alleys and crusts of bread they had known in England. 
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Planting tobacco, keeping off the worms, clearing 
weeds, and harvesting were tasks which even women 
could do. In winter the work was light. The summer 
heat was too much for many of the servants, and 
they did no work during the hottest part of the day. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays were days of leisure, 
although servants and apprentices went to church on 
Sundays and received instruction from the parish 
minister. 

Conditions of indenture and apprenticeship were 
diverse until 1642 when legislation began to determine 
length of service and care. While the population was 
small, the Virginia Company could strictly enforce 
its regulations. Masters provided a daily supply of 
hominy, fish, and beef, usually boiled together. Bread 
and any vegetables raised supplemented the diet. Girls 
remained in service until they were twenty-one or 
until they married. Boys were to be apprentices until 
they were twenty-one. At that age they became tenants 
on the public land with a house, stock of corn, and 
cattle provided, and a portion of the crops and profits 
from their land. 

After the charter of the Virginia Company expired, 
the colony passed laws enabling servants to bring com- 
plaints against owners to court. In England whipping 
servants was common but after 1705 Virginia law 
made whipping on bare backs illegal. If a master was 
too cruel, the servant might be resold or placed under 
supervision of the parish church wardens until the 
expiration of his term. 
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At moments like this, an urchin may well 
have longed for the crusts and crowds of 


London. 


The Virginia planters examined the teeth, arms, 
and legs of prospective servants as they might have 
done a horse. James Revel’s master was a cruel man 
who chained him on the journey to his farm near the 
Rappahannock. 

At night the servants had to grind corn at the mill. 
Fortunately for young James, his master died. A 
Jamestown cooper took him until he finished his 
service. 

Revel was an exception, for justice was usually on 
the side of the children. The Princess Anne County 
Court ordered George Smyth to show reasons why he 
did not teach his apprentice to read as the indenture 
provided. Smyth promised “to put his apprentice forth- 
with to Schoole.” In the middle of the seventeenth 
century one boy frequently ran away from his mistress, 
Mrs. Deborah Farneshough. The court in Lower Nor- 
folk County ordered her to provide him with food, 
clothing, and other necessities she had neglected. 
When she continued her ill treatment, the court with- 
drew her right to hold the boy. 

A letter of Susan Perrin in England to her son in 
Yorktown shows a real concern for youthful servants. 
Mrs. Perrin begged her son to care for the servant 
boy she had sent as if he were a son. “I have pd for 
ye boy his passage, his name is Backer . . . have a 
care of ye boy, and learn him his trade, and not to 
p{ar}t from him.” 

Virginia children became servants as well as those 
from England. Local parishes were responsible for 
orphans and usually bound them out to reputable 
guardians who made annual reports on their charges. 
A Spotsylvania County will book contains a list of 
forty-five guardian bonds between 1679 and 1684. 
On May 1, 1694, Charles Edwards petitioned the Isle 
of Wight County orphans court to allow Grace Gris- 
wood, an orphan, to live at his home until she was 
eighteen or married. The court agreed but required 
Edwards to provide her instruction in reading, sewing, 
spinning, and knitting. 

Parish vestry books reveal many cases of binding 
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out illegitimate children. These indentures did not 
contain the educational benefits guaranteed to orphans 
and the poor. The church wardens of each parish 
bound boys until they were twenty-one and the girls, 
eighteen. Before 1765 the age limit was thirty-one. 

Poor children provided many households with serv- 
ants and apprentices. An act of 1646 allowed justices 
of the peace to bind out children of parents “whose 
poverty extends not to give them good breeding.” 
Later laws gave power to church wardens and county 
courts to apprentice children of idle and dissolute 
parents or those who did not provide education for 
them. In 1646 commissioners of certain counties were 
to provide places for children whose parents were 
unable to care for them properly. The commissioners 
were to send two seven or eight year old boys or girls 
from each county to the public flax houses in James- 
town. The county furnished them with necessities 
while they learned to card, spin, and knit. When the 
legislature appointed Thomas Nelson, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, George Wythe, and other trustees to promote a 
wine industry, the trustees were to apprentice three 
poor boys to learn the wine trade. 

In some cases parents bound out their children be- 
cause of financial difficulty, but some parents seem 
to have used their children for selfish gain. The 
Williamsburg Gazette for April 6, 1769, carried a 
notice from one indignant husband, George Livingston. 
His wife Sarah, pretending she was taking the children 
to visit her parents in Maryland, eloped. Mr. Living- 


Although colonists 
preferred older boys 
who could do men’s 
work, there was work 
for even the little 
children, as in this 
hemp mill. 
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ston warned “all persons from receiving indentures 
of her for the said children, and from crediting her 
on my account from the date hereof.” 

The laws for Indian servant children were very 
explicit as the colony wished to avoid antagonizing 
the tribes. Justices of the peace approved the contracts 
in the presence of the Indian parents and white master. 
Kidnapped children were returned as soon as the 
master discovered the fraud, and a young Indian could 
not go out of the county until the local court received 
satisfactory evidence that the parents had given their 
consent. Indian indentures had provisions for food, 
clothing, shelter, and religious education. 

Seventeenth century men did not consider apprentic- 
ing youths and binding out young girls a cruel and 
heartless measure. Reverend Patrick Copland, evident- 
ly a chaplain of the East India Company, preached a 
sermon at London’s Bow Church in 1622 praising the 
prudence of the city’s mayor for sending people to 
Virginia from London’s overcrowded streets. 

Youthful servants were an important source of labor, 
and colonists preferred young boys and girls to adults 
because they were easier to train and their terms of 
service lasted longer. Throughout the colonial period, 
indentures and apprenticeships were considered a 
humane and practical way of providing for children 
who did not have proper family care. And many of 
the child servants took advantage of the opportunities 


they offered to acquire training and property in the 
New World. 
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Vanished and Vanishing Virginia Animals 


The buffaloes, the wolves, the cougars and the passenger pigeons 
which darkened the skies are gone from Virginia. Wild turkeys 
and black bears are diminishing. But elk and beaver have been 


reintroduced and some other animals have actually increased. 


by Joseph J. Shomon 


By... of us really knows the true story of wildlife 
in the early days of Virginia. Since record keeping on 
wildlife was not perfected in the early days and the 
knowledge of wildlife itself was meager, including 
ways of measuring numbers and identifying animals, 
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we are forced to rely on such things as hearsay, histori- 
cal. references, and geological and_ paleontological 
records. Many wildlife biologists today believe that 
the accounts of wildlife in days gone by were consider- 
ably exaggerated. At best, such data are largely 
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educated guesswork, conjecture, and theory, but 
lacking better records, we must be content with what 
we have. 

We do know that the wild turkey was abundant 
everywhere and it was a staple food of the Indians. 
Dr. Henry S. Mosby, of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and author of The Wild Turkey in Virginia, reveals 
the astonishing fact that wild turkeys were so numer- 
ous in the colonial period that some birds sold for 
as little as six cents apiece. 

As agriculture developed and human encroachment 
on wildlife spread, the wild turkey gradually dis- 
appeared from one county after another. By 1900 and 
shortly thereafter, the wild turkey had disappeared 
from 31 Virginia counties. Today, after consistent 
restoration efforts, jt is barely holding its own in the 
mountains but still steadily dwindling in the tidewater 
and piedmont areas. 
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Just as the wild turkey populated the heavy wood- 
lands of Virginia, so did the skies above teem with 
myriads of birds, particularly passenger pigeons, ducks 
and geese. No one really knows what the population 
of these groups of birds really was. Just how many 
millions of the estimated three to five billion passenger 
pigeons (continental population) lived in, or migrated 
through, Virginia, no one knows. Audubon, in 1813, 
stated that he saw one flock that was approximately 
six miles wide and 27 miles long and took three days 
to pass by him in undiminished numbers. This was 
in Kentucky but since these birds traded back and 
forth between the central eastern states, breaking 
down trees and shrubs with their roosting weight at 
night, there is every good reason to believe that some 
one billion birds once frequented the Old Dominion. 

Ducks and geese? These also came in sufficient 
numbers to darken the skies. Such feeding areas as 
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The marten, so valued for its beautiful fur, has been extinct in Virginia 
since the beginning of the 20th century. 


Back Bay, the marshes of the Eastern Shore, and 
Currituck Sound attracted millions of ducks, and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of wild geese—Canada 
geese, brant, lesser and greater snow geese, and blue 
geese. 

Even as late as the turn of the century when 
market hunting with punt guns and sink boxes was 
still in vogue, not to mention trapping for the markets 
of Washington, Baltimore and New York, waterfowl 
were still numerous. Many hunters still living remem- 
ber the “good old days” when it was common to load 
up a wagon with ducks in one afternoon’s shoot at 


Back Bay. 


The last passenger pigeon died in the Cincinnati © 


Zoo in 1914, and the overwhelming populations of 
ducks and geese dwindled to smaller and smaller flocks, 
victims of man’s direct exploitation and _ habitat 
encroachment. Although our waterfowl have been 
seriously reduced in numbers, recent conservation and 
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management measures have saved them, at least for 
the present. There is some doubt whether the Labrador 
duck, which became totally extinct in 1878, ever 
reached Virginia, but may have migrated down to 
our Eastern Shore on occasions. 

Similarly, the ivory-billed woodpecker, now pte- 
sumed totally extinct and once a predominantly large 
bird of our southern woodlands, may have reached 
into the Dismal Swamp, but authorities like Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore think it doubtful. As for the 
Carolina parakeet, which became extinct around 1914, 
it is known that these birds were never abundant in 
Virginia. They vanished with the ivorybill and in 
the same general type of habitat. 

The story of quail, on the other hand, is quite 
different. 

Quail were probably not very numerous in the 
early days. But being essentially farm-game and having 
a high survival ability, they multiplied steadily as the 
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settlers cleared the land, the farms and plantations 
emerged out of the forests. 

According to Herbert Stoddard, the quail authority 
of America and a man who has spent nearly his whole 
life studying the habits of the bobwhite, our own 
Colinus virginianus is definitely a bird of woodland 
edges, plantations, and cut-over farms. Given this 
habitat and plenty of protection, it builds up fast. 

Persons still living can remember when bobwhite 
coveys were large and numerous. “I remember my 
boyhood days in Brunswick County very vividly,” said 
one septuagenarian. It was nothing in those days of 
no bag limits to see 30 to 50 birds in a covey and 
flush from 40 to 60 coveys of birds in a single day. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of our wild creatures 
that paraded through our dense forests or roamed the 
mountains and range lands were the hoofed mammals 
and the larger rodents and carnivores. 

Most abundant of all the hoofed animals were the 
common white-tailed deer. Captain John Smith makes 
frequent reference to deer in his writings, the more 
quoted of which is: “Of beasts the chief are Dear . . . 
in the deserts towards the head of rivers, ther Ce) are 
many .. .” Robert Beverley, William Byrd, and many 
others likewise mention an abundance of deer. 


The modern viewpoint is, however, that deer were 
not as numerous in the colonial period as they are 
today. The reason: deer are primarily browse animals 
of the hardwood forests and are not overly abundant 
in virgin timber. Their full potential was only reached 
following the great lumbering eras which created an 
abundance of young hardwoods, the principal food of 
deer. Such favorable conditions, plus protection and 
good management, allowed the deer population to 
spiral. Virginia’s present-day deer population is proba- 
bly at an all-time record high, numbering an estimated 
population between three hundred thousand and three 
hundred and fifty thousand animals. 

Such was not and is not the picture with the elk. 
Although Seton estimates that there were once ten 
million elk in North America, and elk were common 
in Virginia, the highest populations prevailed in the 
more open woodlands and in the range country to the 
west. Virginia’s last native elk was killed in Clarke 
County in 1855. Some 60 years later, elk were re- 
introduced into Virginia with the result that now two 
small herds are present in the counties of Giles, Bland, 
and Botetourt. 

Virginia’s buffalo picture is somewhat obscure. Of 
the estimated seventy-five million bison that once 


The beaver became extinct in 1911 but it has been successfully restocked 
in the state since 1930 and is increasing rapidly. 
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thrived all over America, only small bands are reported in great quantities, perhaps the raccoon, squirrel, altho 
as having roamed Virginia, mostly in the western half — opossum, fox (both red and gray), and skunk, have fined 
of the state. Being of the woodland type, they did —_ withstood civilization best. Although these animals mere 
not abound here as they did on the western ranges. suffered badly during the fur eras, they are now que 
According to Coues, Virginia’s last buffalo was killed holding their own, and a few are on the increase in ever, 
near New River in 1797. some small localities. Smit 
One of the commonest of all wild mammals in the To tell about all of the remaining furbearers that 1612 
olden days were the furbearers. Among this group the _ once frequented Virginia’s fields and woods and water- Aud 
beaver was the most important. The pursuit of beaver courses would take many pages. Perhaps a brief overall % 
role 
the 1 
butic 
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ge / My 
/ 
/ wy 4 
if; 
‘ 
The cougar “panther” or mountain lion, which terrified the pioneers has 
become a victim of civilization. 
led to the exploration of Virginia and the continent. __ picture will suffice. 
So great was the demand for beaver peltries in the Generally speaking, practically all of our North 
New World that this fascinating engineer of the American furbearers, especially the short-haired muste- 
woodlands was extirpated from two thirds of North lids of the weasel family, such as the mink, weasel, 
America in less than two centuries. The beaver became ermine, and otter, have been sharply reduced. Others 
extinct here in 1911, but was re-introduced in the Old such as the fleet-footed marten and the so-called terror 
Dominion in the 1930's. of the tree tops, the fisher, have been extinct in 
The smaller cousin to the beaver, the muskrat, did Virginia since 1900. Both of these arboreal animals 
not suffer quite the same fate as the beaver. Although _ inhabited the tallest mountain tops. When the spruce 
also a valuable furbearer, its much higher reproductive and fir trees were cut out, these beautifully-pelted ” 
ability and smaller size enabled it to adapt its ways to * animals went with them. Also traveling the road to 
new and changing conditions. Although not as _ extinction in this similar habitat, were two other ™ 
numerous now in our tidelands and fresh-water mammals: the porcupine and the snowshoe rabbit. “ 
‘marshes as it used to be, it is still with us in substan- | These animals have not been seen in Virginia now ™ 
tial quantities. for 50 years. a 
Among all the furred animals that once flourished Among the larger carnivores, the wildcat or bobcat, a 
28 
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although never abundant in the state and now con- 
fined largely to the mountain counties, is down to a 
mere several thousand individuals. A similar fate has 
come to the black bear. Early accounts of bears, how- 
ever, indicated they were very common. Captain John 
Smith found them very abundant between 1606 and 
1612. So did Wood, Spottswood, Byrd, Boone, 
Audubon and others at various periods later. 

Another large carnivore that played an important 
role in the passing parade of wildlife in Virginia was 
the mountain lion or puma. Once state-wide in distri- 
bution, this majestic creature with a highly exaggerated 
bad reputation disappeared in the late 1880's. 


RSs 


Stanley P. Young, one of the foremost authorities 
on the wolf and author of the voluminous The Wolves 
of North America, says that wolves were common 
throughout Virginia, especially in the mountains, and 
that early extirpation attempts were reflected in the 
passage of the bounty scheme for wolf control. 

“Wolves were an object of sport for some of the 
aristocratic young Virginians,” he says in his book 
written with Edmond A. Goldman, “near the close of 
the 17th and the beginning of the 18th centuries. The 
chase held a prominent place in the lives of these 
early sons of the Old Dominion who were practically 
born to the saddle and to the use of firearms. According 


In early days there was a bounty on wolves, so they were hunted sys- 
tematically and there are none in Virginia today. 


Finally, one of our most colorful large flesh-eaters 
to reach oblivion was the gray timber wolf. Sagacious, 
wily, and terrorizing, this largest and most ferocious 
member of the wild dog family occupied a dramatic 
and unique place in American history. Much of the 
wolf’s record symbolizing power, courage, fighting 
ability and ruthlessness can be traced to its early 
abundance. 
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to Beverly, an early historian of Virginia, it was not 
an uncommon thing to see these hard riders come 
dashing into a Virginia hamlet dragging attached by 
their horses’ tails live wolves that had been run down 
in the chase.” 

Wolves, however, continued to disappear steadily 
all through the 18th and 19th centuries. By 1900 they 
were practically extinct in Virginia. James H. Watson, 
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in a letter dated December 9, 1912, according to 
Handley and Patton, reported two wolves being taken 
during the winter of 1910-11 in the area of Burke’s 
Garden, Tazewell County. This is the last that is 
known of the wolves in Virginia. 

Some of Virginia’s animals disappeared or dimin- 
ished as the result of hunting pressure, but many were 
simply the victims of encroaching civilization and 
the changing habitat conditions which made it 
impossible for them to survive abundantly or at all. 

Actually, the idea of game management, of game 
animals and birds being a harvestable crop, is a 
development of the last generation. Although so 
recent, it has changed the whole focus of wildlife 
thinking so that, while restrictive regulations are still 
as necessary as ever, they are not considered the whole 
answer. To the regulations on hunting and trapping 
have been added the concepts of wildlife education 
which promotes such practices as planting for wildlife 
food and cover and other habitat improvements. Vir- 
ginia’s quail crisis is a classic local example of how 


restriction and restocking failed, to be superseded by’ 


habitat restoration. 

It was hard for the first settlers to realize that the 
fabulous amount of game they saw in the wilderness 
could ever be depleted. To them it must have seemed 
that any regulations, except those against trespass, 
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Indiscriminate shoot- 
ing of waterfowl and 
of passenger pigeons, 
as in this picture, cut 
down the huge num- 
ber of the one and 
completely destroyed 
the other. 


were superfluous in a land where “the rivers and 
creeks be overspread everywhere with water foule of 
the greatest and least sort.” As a result of the abun- 
dance, the earliest colonial legislation confirmed rather 
than restricted the right of hunting. In fact, it was a 
great selling point of settlement that this sport, 
reserved in England to the élite with their own game 
preserves, was in America the privilege of all. There 
were public hunting lands where everyone could 
enjoy the right to hunt and, in those days, at all 
seasons. Looking back, it seems ironic that the settlers 
often went hungry in spite of their wildlife bounty, 
but many were not used to hunting at home and 
perhaps this was one reason they tried instead to 
trade with the indians for the game food and fur they 
needed. 

The danger from Indians plus the need for game 
as food encouraged universal use of the gun. Bird 
hunting was the foremost pursuit of early hunters. 
Wild turkeys were particularly prized—just as they 
are today—but they were trapped as well as hunted 
with guns. They were hunted with the help of dogs 
and callers, from blinds, to which baited trails of 
grain led. 

The wild pigeons were a nuisance, coming in such 
numbers that they broke the limbs of trees where 
they alighted in search of food. They roosted so 
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thickly and were so tame that they were often knocked 
down simply by poles in the bewildering glare of 
torches at night. 

Much game was run with dogs and, in seventeenth 
century Virginia, there seems to have been a type of 
mongrel dog which was kept especially to destroy 
small animals running wild in the woods. The reason 
given in one court case against a nipping, yapping 
dog was that it was necessary “to keep dogs for the 
preservation of creatures from vermin,” meaning the 
protection particularly of poultry and young pigs 
from wolves, foxes, mink and _polecats. 

Many hunting practices, besides trapping wild 
turkeys and using baited blinds, were far from today’s 
conservation practices. The Indians ran deer onto 
points of land and hemmed them in with fire. If the 
deer tried to swim, they were taken by hunters waiting 
in boats. Rabbits were smoked out of their warrens. 
Raccoons and opossums were likewise smoked out of 
den trees. Wolf driving was a _ popular sport. 
In Northumberland County in the seventeenth 
century there was an annual scouring of the forests 
for wolves. They were hunted on horseback, with 
dogs, much as foxes are today, but unlike fox hunting, 
extermination was the goal of the wolf drives. Free- 


running dogs—a problem with us yet—took a great 


Netting was another 

of the destructive 

practices which ex- 

terminated the pas- 

senger pigeons once 
so numerous. 
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toll of many kinds of wildlife. 

Virginia had its first deer season law in 1699. In 
1785 James Madison presented “A Bill for the Preser- 
vation of Deer,’ which was actually based on two 
earlier bills, of 1732 and 1772. Many thoughtful peo- 
ple were coming to realize that a species not properly 
protected could be exterminated. What was not 
understood then was the impact of the changed en- 
vironment of cleared forest and plowed soils on wild- 
life. Only in our own century, with the benefit of 
modern game management practices which take all 
these factors into account, have deer and elk been 
successfully re-introduced into many western counties. 

We have come to the end of one trail but not the 
end of the passing parade of wildlife in the Old 
Dominion. Where the new trail will lead us and 
what the new parade will be like a hundred years 
hence, no one really knows. Of this, however, we can 
be certain: unless we redouble our efforts toward 
wiser management of our natural resources and treble 
our training and education in conservation, we stand 
to lose much. 

Man must recognize the importance and implement 
the forces of wildlife conservation—or face the penalty 
of a world which could easily become a biological 
desert. 
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7, those gentlemen, the faithful French, who 
have escaped the captivity of Babylon to follow truth.” 
With those words, a Frenchman, known to history 
as Durand de Dauphiné, began the story of his adven- 
turous trip to Virginia in the year 1686, Like most 
such travelers’ accounts, Durand’s picture of seven- 
teenth century Virginia contained in his Voyages d’un 
Frangois Exilé pour la Réligion, is a curious mixture of 
perceptive observation and obvious naiveté. 


Yet, more than two and one half centuries after it 


was first published, the book is still a delight to read, 
and, for the student of Virginia’s early history, offers 
valuable information about the colony in its first 
decade after Bacon’s Rebellion. 
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Out Of 
Babylon 


A seventeenth 


century Huguenot 


refugee from France, Durand de 


Dauphiné, sailed for Carolina, but 
finally reached Virginia to write a 
delightful account of his travels in the 


colony. 


by Alan Schaffer 


By “Babylon” Durand was, of course, referring to 
the France of Louis XIV where almost one hundred 
years of officially sanctioned religious toleration of 
Protestants had just been brought to a close by Louis’ 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Official state policy 
was now the forced repression of the Protestants: their 
towns were sacked, their churches burned or closed, 
and they themselves were forced to convert, face 
sentencing to the king’s galleys—or worse. 

Though the king had made it illegal for non- 
Catholics to leave France, almost two hundred 
thousand Huguenots, as these Protestants were called, 
managed to escape to the neighboring friendly states, 
England, Switzerland, and Holland. Among these 
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refugees were some of the worthiest and most indus- 
trious of the French bourgeoisie. Among them too, 
was Durand de Dauphiné, retired military adventurer, 
who had escaped from his estate in the south of 
France just a hop, skip, jump, and hilltop ahead of 
the king’s yellow-jacketed Dragoons. 

Durand’s ultimate destination was London. To 
reach it, however, he had to take a devious route: 
first to Italy, where his life was complicated—quite 
naturally, since he was a Frenchman—by a French- 
woman. The lady, also a Protestant from Dauphiné, 
had arrived in Italy penniless and our gallant adven- 
turer contracted to pay her passage to London, even 
going so far as to pose as her husband so she would 
encounter none of the indignities that usually befell 
single women while on ocean voyages. From Italy 
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Durand de Dauphiné enjoyed the hospitality of Colonel Ralph Wormeley at 
“Rosegill” on the Rappahannock River, in Middlesex County. 


their boat sailed to North Africa, Spain, up through 
the pirate-infested waters around Portugal, and finally 
to the haven of the Thames, and London. 

Once in the British capital Durand lost no time in 
making his way to the nearest French church where, 
“with a joy beyond my power to express . . . I rendered 
my humble thanks . . . for my escape from Babylon, 
& my happy arrival in {England} where truth can be 
preached without fear or hindrance.” 


Life in London soon turned out to be more a 
disaster than a blessing. A feeling of homesickness, 
made more acute by the execrable weather—“a drag- 
gling fog so thick that there is rarely a clear, fair 
day’—convinced Durand to depart from “merrie” 


England. 
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None of the other Protestant countries of Europe 
had any more appeal for Durand. He had, during his 
voyage from Italy, read some pamphlets concerning 
the colony of Carolina in the New World. When he 
received favorable answers to questions regarding 
settlement there, including one from his woman 
companion, the old soldier's spirit of adventure was 
rekindled. In May, 1686, with sixty fellow passengers, 
our intrepid traveler left Falmouth on the long voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

According to Durand’s account, the passengers on 
a transoceanic trip in the seventeenth century had to 
be rather durable souls. In consideration of the £5.10s 
fare, they were stowed between decks, “three in a bed, 


& once a day . . . fed pea soup, salt-beef [and] the - 


most unsavoury codfish that can be found, . . .” 
While most of Durand’s fellow passengers seem to 
have been merchants he reported that “the captain 
had brought along to be sold [as indentured servants], 
twelve prostitutes & fifteen of the boldest & most 
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This imaginative 
sketch entitled “The 
Cavaliers at Worme- 
ley’s House” suggests 
how the Frenchman 
was entertained dur- 
ing his stay. 


insolent young scoundrels in all England.” As an ex- 
military man who had traveled extensively, Durand 
was certainly no prude, yet the behavior of this disso- 
lute group shocked even him. 

The name of the boat Durand sailed on_ has, 
unfortunately, not been recorded in his account; had 
it been it might have been held up to prospective 
travelers as an example of how not to get across the 
Atlantic. The “numskull of a captain” set sail for 
Charleston, South Carolina, but ended up several 
degrees north of New England. Passenger morale was 
so low that when another ship, headed for Chesapeake 
Bay, pulled up alongside to exchange news and 
pleasantries, most of the passengers transferred to the 
new vessel. Durand, however, afraid he would not 
encounter any Frenchmen in Virginia or Maryland, 
kept to his original intention of debarking at 
Charleston. 

It was a bad choice! Before too long the lady who 
had been with him since Italy died of a fever and 
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was buried at sea. The ship itself was hounded by 
storms and was several times blown far off course. 
Food and water were rationed, but even with this 
extreme measure, four people died of thirst. Finally, 
on the twenty-second of September, 1686, nineteen 
weeks after setting out from London, Durand found 
himself on land once again; not however, at Charles- 
ton, for the “numskull of a Captain” never did make 
it to that port. The landing took place at North River, 
Mobjack Bay, Virginia. “I changed my clothes,” 
Durand wrote in closing the chapter, “all covered with 
pitch and tar for a suit I had not worn since Marseilles. 
I had to draw in the belt to my breeches sixteen 
inches.” 

Soon after landing Durand found himself a room 
in Gloucester County. From that base, by horse, boat, 
and foot, he ranged throughout the tidewater section 
of the Old-Dominion. He tried to record only what 
he had seen with his own eyes but sometimes he 
deviated from this noble intention. How else account 
for the following passage: “I went fifty leagues into 
the country & from there could see high mountains 
like the Alps, covered with eternal snows. Beyond, in 
South America, are Peru, where rich gold mines may 
be found, Brazil, & all the beautiful islands that the 
Spaniards & Portuguese possess. From thence the 
lovely rivers watering Virginia flow.” Durand was not 
the first traveler guilty of such confused geography. 

Perhaps because he himself was a_ gentleman, 
Durand made quite a distinction between lower and 
upper class Virginians. He found little good to say 
about the mass of the populace. The colonies, to him 
were the English form of the French galleys. “When 
a person is convicted of a crime not punishable by 
hanging, he is banished to America to serve his sen- 
tence. They are likewise the refuge of bankrupts & 
the retreat of women who are thieves or lax in 
matters of chastity & modesty. Therefore it is not 
surprising that little honesty is to be found among the 
populace.” 

Durand’s low opinion of “the populace” was formed, 
in large part, by the treatment he encountered in 
Gloucester County. The tourist business, even then, 
was a profitable endeavor. Durand was charged at 
least. double the going price for all purchases, as he 
later learned to his own chagrin. His ability to bargain 
was severely limited by his inability to speak the 
language. At one point he became so disgusted at 
being overcharged for food that he resolved to live on 
bread and water alone. 
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His only pleasant experience in Gloucester came 
when he met a young Frenchman who had come to 
Virginia as an indentured servant, had risen to the 
position of overseer, and was about to be married to 
a Virginia maiden of good family. The soldier from 
Dauphiné attended the wedding and has left us one 
of the few early accounts of such a social affair. There 
were at least one hundred guests and though it was 
November, the wedding banquet was held out of 
doors. “They served us so copiously with meats of all 
kinds,” Durand wrote, “that I am sure there would 
have been enough for a regiment of five hundred 
soldiers.” After the feast, and far into the night, the 
guests did nothing but “drink, smoke, sing & dance.” 
The refreshments consisted of beer, cider, and “ponch.” 
This last was a rather volatile mixture composed of 
three jugs of beer, three of brandy, three pounds of 
sugar, some nutmeg, and cinnamon. Toward mid- 
night, while the festivities were still going strong, 


Title page of Durand de Dauphiné’s 

Travels of a Frenchman, exiled for religion, 

with a description of Virginia and Mary- 
land, published at The Hague. 
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Durand de Dauphiné passed often through 
the vestibule at “Rosegill.” 


Durand fell asleep. When he awoke in the morning 
he was unable to find a single guest “who could 
stand straight.” 

Once out of Gloucester County, Virginia’s tradi- 
tional hospitality became evident to the French 
traveler. With some wonder he noted that though 
there were few inns, he was welcomed everywhere. 
“They cordially gave me to eat & to drink of whatever 
they had, & if I slept in a house where they owned 
horses, on the morrow some were lent to me to use 
for the first half of the next day’s journey.” 

He hastened to add that his observations concerning 
“the populace” did not, quite naturally, apply “to the 
people of quality.” They “abide in virtue and honor . . . 
The gentlemen called Cavaliers are greatly esteemed 
& respected, & are very courteous & honorable.” 

In his travels through the country Durand was 
impressed by the fact that the “people spend most of 
their time visiting each other,” quite different from 
the European habit of spending the “major part of 
ours in cares, expenses & feuds engendered by the 
length of our law suits.” He was not here talking only 
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about the very well-to-do. The land, he felt, was so 
rich and fertile that given fifty acres, three servants, 
and some cattle, a man could make enough money to 
devote himself entirely to this pleasant pastime of 
visiting. 

Then, as now, smoking was a widespread habit. 
When going to church Durand noted that the congre- 
gation and the minister smoked before going in to 
start the services, and generally parted in a cloud of 
smoke. “I saw that everybody smokes,” he wrote. The 
women “are foremost in drinking and smoking” and 
even seven-year-old girls and boys were addicted to 
the weed. 

Drinking was apparently another colonial vice. 
“Everywhere,” Durand lamented, “we were required 
to drink so freely that even if there were twenty, all 
would drink to a stranger & he must pledge them 
all.” Since it was cider-making time this was the main 
drink, but Durand reported, sorrowfully, that the 
Virginians also drank a kind of rum, stronger than 
brandy. He soon stopped visiting the neighbors. 

In December, 1686, through some friends he had 
met on the boat from England, Durand was invited 
to visit “Rosegill,” the celebrated plantation home of 
Colonel Ralph Wormeley. Here Durand had the good 
fortune to meet the Governor, Francis, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, who was staying at “Rosegill” during 
this time. Conversation during dinner turned 
to the possibility of a Huguenot migration from 
England to Virginia. The Governor felt that 
the climate in Virginia would suit the French 
exiles better than that of Carolina which was too hot 
or of New England which went to the other extreme. 
Lord Howard postulated generous terms: religious 
freedom and fifty acres of land for each foreigner. To 
Durand personally he offered five hundred acres if 
he would settle in the country. Colonel Wormeley 
later sweetened this offer by informing the Frenchman 
that he knew of a good-looking, childless, well-to-do 
widow in the neighborhood who “wanted nothing 
better than to marry a man of quality.” Given the 
word, he added, “he would propose me to her as a 
husband.” 

For various reasons Durand turned down these kind 
offers. His final comment was, “I could not but admire 
the ways of Providence . . . He said that unto those 
who leave all to follow Him, He will grant much 
more, «....” 

From “Rosegill,” Wormeley, Durand, and a small 
party of others traveled to one of the Colonel’s other 
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plantations, “Portobago,” further up the Rappahan- 
nock River. Here Durand met his first American 
Indians, survivors of the powerful tribes that had once 
roamed the area. They were now peacefully settled on 
Wormeley’s plantation and had come to present gifts 
to the landowner. Durand was not overly impressed 
with the natives and certainly there is nothing in his 
account that would lead to the myth of the “noble 
savage” as promulgated by other Frenchmen in the 
next century. 

It was here, at “Portobago,” where Durand “saw the 
beauty & fertility of the Rappahannock province,” that 
he became convinced that his mission lay in returning 
to England and telling Virginia’s story to the Huguenot 
refugees there. There was no doubt in Durand’s mind 
that the Huguenots could succeed in the colony. Had 
they not, after all, been made particularly industrious 
and thrifty by the actions of Louis XIV in burdening 
them with taxes? More important, their knowledge of 
wine-making, silk production, weaving, and farming, 
all of which had brought them wealth in France, 
would help them in the New World. Indeed, he felt 
they would have a decided advantage over the Vir- 
ginians themselves, for these latter had got used to 


Ware Church is one 

of the few remaining 

seventeenth century 

buildings in Glouces- 
ter County. 
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raising tobacco and using it to purchase everything 
they needed from England. Even furniture came from 
England though the colony had excellent stands of 
very fine wood. If French settlers restricted their pur- 
chases, he was convinced “they could walk upon 
gold . . .” With these thoughts in mind, he looked 
for an opportunity to “sail as early as practical.” 

In the middle of March, 1687, after another short 
sojourn in Gloucester, where the inhabitants again 
gave him the “tourist treatment,” Durand sailed for 
England. The trip back was in no sense as grueling 
as his voyage over had been. Eight weeks later he was 
back in London. He must have immediately written 
his adventurous account for the volume was printed 
at The Hague in the summer of that same year. 

With the publication of Voyages d'un Frangois, 
Durand de Dauphiné disappeared from the historical 
scene. Whether he died in London, or somewhere in 
the New World is unknown. We can only hope that 
perhaps some of his co-religionists who settled Manakin 
Town on the James River, thirteen years after he left 
Virginia, had read his book. The old soldier from 
Dauphiné would have been happy to know there were 
Huguenots in Virginia. 
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Roger Preston Chew, as a nineteen-year-old 
captain, in 1861 organized the first horse 
battery in the Confederate army. 
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Noise In The Guard Room 


The roguish-spirited boys in the V.M.I. cadet corps of 1859-60 left 
vestiges of their mischievous gaiety on ledger pages which have 


recently come to light. From the discipline which only partially 


curbed their fun, they went on to gallant roles in the Civil War. 


by Warren U. Ober 


D uRING the twelve decades of its existence the 
Virginia Military Institute has served its Common- 
wealth and its nation with distinction. Graduates of 
V.M.I. have covered themselves with glory in every 
national conflict since the Mexican War, and no one 
needs to remind Virginians of V.M.I.’s_ especially 
distinguished role in the Civil War. 

An old ledger which has recently come to light 
brings back vivid memories of the distinguished group 
of cadets who were to play significant parts in the 
tragedy of the War Between the States. The ledger, 
measuring six inches by fifteen inches and bound in 
old-fashioned marble paper, contains a record of cadet 
violations of V.M.I. regulations during the year 1859- 
60. Completely catalogued in the old book are all the 
offenses against the strict military code which was in 
1859 Cand is today) a sine qua non in the almost 
miraculous process of converting mischievous and 
fun-loving boys into resourceful, courageous, and ma- 
ture officers. 
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Each member of the cadet corps of 1859-60 was 
given a page in the ledger. Alphabetical order was 
followed in the original listings, but the records. of 
offenses of many cadets of a more mischievous cast 
overflowed the original pages and were continued on 
additional sheets at the back of the ledger. 

A wide variety of infractions is to be found in the 
ledger. Many of the offenses will doubtless be recog- 
nized by members of today’s corps of cadets at the 
Institute. Others have a peculiarly archaic and old- 
fashioned charm. Various cadets were penalized for 
infractions ranging from “tobacco spit on floor” to 
“playing chess in Study Hall.” A random glance 
through the ledger reveals such offenses as the follow- 
ing: “dirty gun tube,” “dirty bayonet scabbard,” “failing 
to declaim,” “supping at hotel,” “prompting Cadet 
Spratley,” “in Lexington at night,” “improper exposure 
of person,” “laughing in ranks,” “making dogs fight 
in front of Barracks,” and “waste of molasses.” 

Some of the cadets who later distinguished them- 
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selves in war were, to judge from their records in the 
old ledger, typically roguish and spirited boys. Several 
cadets, however, were guilty of relatively few infrac- 
tions during the whole year. The page devoted to 
Cadet (later Major) William A. Obenchain, who 
became a First Honor Graduate of V.M.I., is absolutely 
blank. In view of the Institute’s rigid system of disci 
pline, Cadet Obenchain’s unsullied page remains an 
eloquent memorial to his ability and performance. 
Edward Cunningham, Jr., who as a lieutenant 
served with Colonel Stonewall Jackson in his first 
command at Harper's Ferry in April, 1861, was almost 
as circumspect in his observance of the rules as was 
Obenchain, since only four infractions are recorded 
against him during the entire year 1859-60. His friend 
Marshall McDonald, who also served with Jackson, 
was somewhat more typical in his sins of omission and 
commission during his days as a V.M.I. cadet. Sixteen 
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Professor-Captain Henry 
A. Wise took command of 
the cadet battalion at the 
Battle of New Market 
after Colonel Ship was 
wounded. 


violations are recorded against him, most of which in- 
volve unauthorized absences. However, McDonald 
was also guilty of loitering at the arsenal and of break- 
ing a professor's pointer. It is interesting to note that 
McDonald and Cunningham, who later served 
together during the war, were both absent from Bible 
class without permission on June 3, 1860. One is 
tempted to surmise that these two friends perhaps 
chose to go fishing or hunting or to climb House 
Mountain on that June day rather than attend class. 

One of the most eminent members of the 1859-60 
cadet corps was Roger Preston Chew, who became 
chief of horse artillery of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Chew, as a nineteen-year-old Captain, on 
November 11, 1861, organized the first horse battery 
in the Confederate Army. As the last act of a brilliant 
military career in which he rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel, Chew after Appomattox crashed through 
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the enemy lines and buried his guns rather than 
surrender them. Little more than a year before he 
organized his horse battery, Cadet Chew was being 
awarded demerits because of such offenses as visiting, 
being absent from reveille, and being late going on 
post. Apparently housekeeping was not Chew’s forte, 
since he was repeatedly guilty of leaving his bed down 
after reveille. Once the boy who was to become one 
of the outstanding young officers in the Army of the 
Confederacy was penalized for allowing a dirty floor 
in his room. 

Another alumnus of the 1859-60 cadet corps was to 
rise even more speedily than Chew. Harry K. Burgwyn 
became commander of the Twenty-Sixth North Caro- 
lina Regiment, and as a colonel he led the Twenty- 
Sixth in the Battle of Gettysburg. Burgwyn’s regiment, 
while sustaining a greater loss than that of any other 
regiment on either side in a single action during the 
war, was reported to have driven at least three enemy 
regiments from cover. Of the 800-man regiment, 708 


Among the violations of Cadet Wise were “room not properly policed,” “beds 
running across sod” and “winter pants in May.” Cadet 


out of order at night,” “ 


Chew went on record for a “dirty floor, 
tinguishing light at taps.” 
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men were killed or wounded in the battle, and the 
twenty-one-year-old Burgwyn himself met death. That 
the boy colonel was, only a scant few years before, 
a typical V.M.I. cadet is revealed by the record of 
his infractions during the year 1859-60: 


Cadet Burgwyn 
1859 
Dec. 12 No shoulder belts on post at night 
Dec. 12 Late going on post 
Dec. 31 Late going on post... . 
1860 
Jan. 25 Visiting Hospital 
Jan. 28 Beard at Ins{pection]} 
Feb. 3 Talking to sentinel 
Feb. 27 Loitering in front of store 
Mar. 23 Late at Latin 
April 7 Dirty bayonet scabd & V. M. I. at Ins{pection] 
May 21 Talking... 
June 7 Absfent}]... 


” “comfort around neck,” “late ex- 
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Harry King Burgwyn, Jr. is in the center, 
with John Randolph Lane at the left and 
Zebulon Baird Vance at the right in the 
picture, all heroes of the Confederacy. 
Lane survived several wounds, but Burg- 
wyn was killed at the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Burgwyn was graduated from V.M.I. in the spring 
of 1861. By June he was a major commanding a camp 
of instruction near Raleigh, North Carolina, and was 
elected lieutenant colonel of the Twenty-Sixth North 
Carolina Regiment C.S.A., in August 1861. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the Battle of New Bern, March 


14, 1862, and was promoted to the rank of colonel 


in August. 


Burgwyn took part in actions at Malvern Hill, 
Rawl’s Mills, Goldsboro, Barrington Ferry and 
Blount’s Creek before his death on the first day of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 
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Colonel Burgwyn was not the only member of the 
1859-60 V.M.I. cadet corps who took part in the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Several of his classmates served with 
General George E. Pickett and took part in the gallant 
charge which history has associated forever with his 
name. Major Waller M. Boyd, Major George F. 
Norton, Major J. Risque Hutter, Captain W. W. 
Bentley, and Captain William T. Fry were among 
the officers who served with the various brigades of 
Pickett’s division. 

Waller Boyd seems to have been a lively and 
somewhat mischievous cadet. A review of the ledger 
pages detailing his schoolboy indiscretions fills one 
with admiration for the V.M.I. system which could 
change this boisterous young man of 1860 into the 
officer who served as a major in the Battle of Gettys- 
burg only three years later. Cadet Boyd was penalized 
for not going on guard, for talking and laughing in 


Burgwyn’s discipline record certainly gave 
no hint of his meteoric military career and 
brave deeds to come. 
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ranks, for failing to declaim, for neglect of studies, 
for making signs to the waiter at mealtime, for loitering 
at the store door, for allowing his room to be grossly 
out of order, for leaving post, for spitting, for visiting 
and attempting to conceal himself, for allowing him- 
self to be prompted, and for shooting bread in ranks 
(whatever that means). And these violations are only 
a fraction of the seventy-odd offenses recorded against 
the cadet who three years later was Major Waller M. 
Boyd of the Nineteenth Virginia Regiment at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, during which he was wounded 
and captured. After the war, he became a farmer at 
Roseland, Virginia. 

Cadet George F. Norton, who was graduated in 


1860, a year ahead of Boyd, in addition to being 
punished frequently for the usual absences and for 


Cadet McDonald broke a_ professor’s 
pointer, loitered at the arsenal, had _ his 
light on after taps, cut drill and classes. 


On. 
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Despite the stern visage of this later 

photograph, Marshall McDonald was one 

of the most mischievous cadets in the class 

of °60. He became captain of engineers, 

C.S.A., professor of geology at V.M.I. and 
first U. S. Fish Commissioner. 


being caught smoking, was twice cited during the 
year for wearing his overcoat on unauthorized occa- 
sions. Apparently Cadet Norton was enough of an 
individualist to insist on his right to warmth in the 
face of the exigencies of the uniform of the day. Cadet 
Norton became Major Norton and was wounded at 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Norton became a druggist in Richmond and super- 
intendent of the Richmond City Street Railway. 

Norton’s classmate, Cadet J. Risque Hutter, of 
Lynchburg, was plagued with an unmilitary garrulity; 
he was three times cited for talking, twice in the 
Moral Philosophy class. Cadet Hutter was also guilty 
of being absent without leave during the month of 
December, for which offense he was awarded the 
staggering total of fifty demerits. But Hutter was 
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Waller Boyd’s seventy-odd offenses in- 

cluded talking, laughing and “shooting 

bread in ranks” and having a very untidy 
room. 
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William Weldon Bentley, of Blacksburg, 

was a more exemplary cadet, although he 

did smoke in his room and forget to sweep 
the floor. 


graduated with the class of ’60, served as a major with 
the Eleventh Virginia Regiment, and, like Norton, 
was wounded at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

W. W. Bentley, a classmate of Hutter and Norton, 
was generally an exemplary cadet, if his 1859-60 record 
is valid evidence. Bentley, however, was penalized 
once for dining at the hotel in Lexington and once 
for carrying a newspaper in his hand while coming 
from drill. He too was wounded at Gettysburg while 
serving as a captain with the Twenty-Fourth Virginia 
Regiment. He later became a colonel of the Twenty- 
Fourth. After the war, he became a farmer and stock 
raiser at Pulaski, Virginia. He was president of the 
Society. of the Cincinnati in Virginia. 

Also at Gettysburg was Captain William T. Fry, 
who as a cadet was once awarded five demerits be- 
cause of his willingness to assist a fellow cadet. On 
February 3, 1860, Cadet Fry was penalized for 
prompting Cadet George A. Magruder. Fry, from 
Port Republic, Virginia, served as aide to General 
J. L. Kemper, C.S.A. After the war, he was in the 
cotton business. The cadet he coached profited from 
the help and eventually became a major general. He 
retired to France after the war. 

Those who were cadets in 1859-60 got a preview 
of the conflict ahead in November 1859 when Gover- 
nor Wise’s long-awaited order of movement was sent 
from the scene of the John Brown raid at Harper's 
Ferry: “Despatch message to Col. F. H. Smith, Supt. 
of Virginia Military Institute, that his corps of 
Howitzers is required at Charlestown by the first of 
December next.” 


Edward Cunningham, Jr., of Brandywine 

Station, was usually quite circumspect, as 

befitted a future professor at V.M.I. and 
Louisiana. 
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Governor Henry A. Wise gave the cadets 
of 1859 their first foretaste of crisis when 
he ordered them to Charlestown. 
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Cadet Fry’s problem was being too helpful. 

On February 3, he prompted Cadet 

Magruder who went ahead on his own to 
become a major general. 


Cadets J. Risque Hutter and George Fisher 

Norton were both cited for unauthorized 

absences. Hutter got demerits for talking; 
Norton for keeping on his overcoat. ¥# 


Almost too good to be true was the un- 

marked page of William Alexander 

Obenchain, who became a first lieutenant 
of engineers and professor. 


If July, 1863, is memorable in the history of V.M.I. 
because of the glorious part played by its alumni in 
the Battle of Gettysburg, the month of May, 1864, is 
even more noteworthy because of the distinction with 
which the complete cadet corps acquitted itself in the 
Battle of New Market. And no member of the corps 
fought more bravely than Professor-Captain Henry A. 
Wise, who took command of the cadet battalion after 
the commandant, Colonel Ship, was wounded. Wise, 
a member of the V.M.I. class of 62, had returned to 
the Institute as Senior Tactical Officer in time to take 
part in the New Market Campaign. During the year 
1859-60 Cadet Wise was charged with a total of only 
fifteen breeches of the rules of military discipline. 
Among his violations were “gross noise in guard room,” 
“room not properly policed,” “running across sod,” and 
wearing winter pants in May. 

Wise’s record at V.M.I. and the records of Chew, 
Burgwyn, Boyd, and the others are interesting in the 
light of the later military careers of these cadets. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of the record of 
cadet peccadilloes during the year 1859-60 is its revela- 
tion of youthful spirit and liveliness in boys who over- 
night became mature officers in the crucible of war. 
The old ledger remains a monument to the men who 
left Virginia Military Institute to assume the awesome 
responsibilities of command; it remains too a monu- 
ment to an institution which continues to convert boys 
into men through a time-honored system of military 
discipline. 
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Lewis Miller made 
this sketch of the 
ruins of V.M.I. in 
1867. General Hunter 
the Superintendent’s 
quarters and the por- 


ter’s lodge. 


Secession had already become a lively topic when 
the cornerstone for the “new” V.M.I. barracks was laid 
on the Fourth of July, 1850, and Judge John W. 
Brockenbrough’s address referred to “the portentous 
cloud which was gathering in the North.” 

That summer “the parade ground was being leveled 
and required a great deal of blasting and it was not 
finished until the following spring,” wrote Cadet 
George C. Chamberlaine, who became a captain in 
the 9th Virginia Regiment, Armistead’s Brigade, and 
afterwards a banker in Norfolk. 
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On September 21, 1865, the board of visitors met 
for the first time after the war and received the 
superintendent's report of “the school in ruins, and 
nothing left but reputation.” The latter was more than 
enough incentive for rebuilding. 

At first it was necessary to board cadets in private 
families and at the hotel in Lexington, but it was 
not long before it was possible to re-establish “barracks 
disciplinary regulations after a fashion,” and eventual- 
ly to resume the “full discipline” so essential to the 
school. 
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